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HOOPING COUGH AND ASTHMA. 
BY J. C. PERRY, M.D., OF MATAGORDA, TEXAS. 


Tue recent epidemic of hooping cough was unusually severe, and along 
the Colorado very fatal. During the acute stage I did not find nitric 
acid beneficial ; after that had passed, any alterative or nervous sedative 
seemed to exercise a beneficial effect. 

In young children (under 3 years) the disease was attended with 
high fever, bilious vomitings, inflammation of the bowels, and spinnage- 
colored stools, which, if neglected or treated with mercurials, generally 
proved fatal in four or five days. 

In such cases I found a solution of nitrate of silver, of from four to 
five grains to the ounce, administered in teaspoonful doses every three 
or four hours, to act admirably, relieving the cough, and soon changing 
the nature of the discharges. Whether it acted as a caustic in passing 
over the epiglottis and so relieved the irritation there, as the cauteriza- 
tions used by others, or whether the benefit arose from the powerful alte- 
rative and sedative influence it unquestionably exerts upon the gastro- 
intestinal mucous membrane and nerves, is for experience to determine. 

I administered chloroform internally in every stage without benefit. 
Perhaps I was too cautious. Externally over the throat, on the spine 
and abdomen, it sometimes seemed to act well. 

During paroxysms of asthma I have seen no relief from nitric acid. 
During the interval, when there has been torpor of the liver, as is apt 
to follow repeated attacks of the disease, doubtless attributable to the 
remora of the blood in the organ and destruction of its vessels during 
the paroxysms, I have thought it very useful, but not otherwise. In 


the internal use of chloroform, however, we have almost a specific. , Ad- 


ministered when the paroxysm is forming it will generally prevent its full 
development, and given during its height will moderate all the urgent 
and distressing symptoms. I have used it ever since the discovery of 
the article, and have been generally successful, if not in curing, at least 
in palliating. I will give two cases only of many I have treated. 

tn 1849, saw Miss W., et. 42, cachectic ; has had cough for years, 
probably tubercles. Has for fifteen years suffered from asthma after 
every exposure to cold, and always during the prevalence of the east 
wind. The paroxysms have become so frequent for the last year that 
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she never breathes freely at night. Has gone through the whole mate- 
ria medica. Gave chloroform, ten drops every three hours for four doses. 
Relief in 15 minutes, followed by sound sleep. Continued to take it 
whenever threatened with a paroxysm, which was less and less fre- 
quently for six months; after which time, for two years that I know her 
history, there was no return of the disease. 

In 1852, saw Mrs. H., very fat, et. 50 ; has been subject to asthma for 
thirty years. The paroxysms had become more and more frequent, and 
of longer duration with increase of age. Has one, of late years, every 
month in summer; every week in winter. Has tried every remedy, in- 
cluding frequent changes of climate, without relief. She has enlargement 
of the heart and liver. The paroxysms were the most violent I ever wit- 
nessed, attended with intense pain in the head, delirium, small, feeble, very 
quick pulse, cold sweat, lasting two or three days and going off on super- 
vention of copious expectoration of pure blood ; sometimes over half a 
pint would be expectorated in a night. During the paroxysm always 
gave relief and cut it short by giving chloroform, ten to fifteen drops 
every three hours, for four doses in the twenty-four hours, and a full dose 
of calomel. 

By taking the chloroform on the accession of the first symptom she 
had succeeded in warding them off for months; and now, after using 
nitric acid for two months, has been free from any attack for eight months, 
and enjoys as good health as the state of her liver and heart will admit. 

The latter is not a case of pure asthma ; doubtless there was great 
congestion of the liver and lungs. But I could give you several cases 
of pure nervous asthma, in which the rélief was even better marked 
than in these. 

It has proved equally efficacious in relieving bronchitis or catarrhus 
senilis. Since 1849 I have been in the habit of treating neuralgia and 
the pains of inflamed eyes, by stuffing a thimble with cotton wet in chlo- — 
roform, and holding it on the lids or on the skin along the course of the 
nerves. The thimble retains the vapor. I generally keep it applied for 
three minutes to one spot and change. If the nerve is superficial, it will 
ease entirely in a few seconds. You can cure some sore throats by ap- 
plying it at the sides of the larynx. Rheumatic pains can be relieved 
in the same manner. . 

I do not know how much originality there is in the foregoing, but 
I have not read or heard of similar use of this remedy. Try it—New 
Orleans Monthly Medical Register. 


USE OF ANZZSTHETICS IN RIGIDITY OF PERINZUM IN FIRST LABOR. 


BY J. H. BEECH, M.D., OF COLDWATER, MICH. 


Havine a desire to exercise great caution in the employment of new 
remedies, I began the use of anesthetics in obstetric practice, only in 
cases of unusual severity, where pain seemed rather a dangerous than a 
warning symptom. 

At first I was extremely reluctant in admitting them in first labors, 
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desiring to give dame nature a fair chance with new apparatus. A case 
like the following, not the first which had come under my observation, 
and I believe not unheard of in the practice of most physicians, suggest- 
ed the use of anesthetics for a definite object, under certain circumstances. 
A young woman in first labor, had proceeded in about the usual manner 
(except that there was excessive firmness of the os externum) until 
the head distended the perineum to its utmost capacity. Venesection 
and tartarized antimony, &c., had lent their aid ; and the perineum had 
been many minutes carefully supported by the hand covered by a nap- 
kin, the reluctant os was slowly yielding, and time seemed the city 
additional remedy necessary. ‘The pain, however, was most intolerable, 
and my patient, although perfectly confiding, and obedient as possible to 
every word of caution, hitherto, suddenly threw all her energy into one 
effort, which tossed her from her position, and almost from the hands 
of her attendants. The result was, a rupture, extending from the four- 
chette backward about two inches ; the posterior commissure being about 
eight lines from the raphe. Reflection brought resolution in regard to 
future trials of this kind. The course of human events brought cases 
unlike, and at last a similar one, in nearly all respects. The extreme 
pain appeared to be the only bar to my prospect of success, 

Ether was accordingly administered by inhalation, and to my infinite 
gratification, the rigid parts yielded like warmed India rubber, and the 
head passed almost as soon as the subtle fluid had banished the cogni- 
zance of pain. The etherization had nearly subsided before the hips 
escaped. 

Again, a similar patient came to my charge, but the whole process of 
dilatation, both internal and external, had been tardy and unusually pain- 
ful, although nausea and vomiting were almost constant. The usual 
methods had been resorted to with that success which patience bestows, 
until the head bore hard upon the centre of the perineum. 

Several strong uterine and abdominal contractions had exhibited a 
force sufficient to have made an independent passage, but for the sup- 

ort of the hand. With each effort the perineum seemed to yield a 
fttle, and then contract with all its power, and carry all nearly back to the 
starting point of last pain. The patient had nearly exhausted self-con- 
trol, and although there was evidently an enlargement of the vulva 
steadily progressing, delay was dangerous, as there was a strong disposi- 
tion of the parts to become dry and tender, requiring frequent artificial 
lubrication. 

I knew the patient to be very susceptible to the influence of chloro- 
form, and it was accordingly administered. Its effect was as soon dis- 
covered at the seat of difficulty, as by the attendant who gave it, and 
three or four natural contractions, in quick succession, completed the 
labor, with slight perception of pain. 

I have exhibited both chloroform and ether, to females not primipa- 
rous, and have often thought that the external organs relaxed more 
readily ; whereas, formerly, I had feared injury from the withdrawal of 
consciousness in the last stage of labor in cases like the above. But 
agony as effectually destroys self-command as Morpheus himself, and I 
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argue thus: the sentient nerves being quieted, dame nature has the more 
perfect control. 

If the experience of others agrees with my own thus far, anesthetics 
are useful adjuvants in labor with rigidity of the soft parts, especially 
where it possesses the character of clonic spasm.—Buffalo Med. Jour. 


FAULTS OF MEDICAL WRITERS. 


[In the discourse by Dr. Samuel Jackson before the Philadelphia County 
Medical Society at its last annual meeting, we find the following remarks 
on a subject which deserves the attention of the profession generally— 
especially those who are in the habit, as all should be, of writing occa- 
sionally for the press. —Ep.] 

Let the young doctor do his very utmost in acquiring a habit of 
writing with perspicuity, propriety, and precision. Let him seek no other 
ornament, for medical language is, like Thomson’s loveliness, when 
“ unadorned, adorned the most.” No merit will make amends for the 
want of perspicuity. I can show whole paragraphs in our American 
books which have no meaning whatever, being similar in this respect to 
those verbose letters that Queen Elizabeth used to write when she had 
pre-determined to say nothing. Medical diction ought to use as few 
words as possible, thus going the shortest way to the end of a thought, 
An English writer on morbid poisons, wishing to describe the daily 
progress of the variolous pustule, uses the following verbosity :—“< You 
receive, from a long distance, from Dublin or from Edinburgh, a lancet, 
on the point of which there is a little dry animal matter. This lancet 
has pricked the pustule of a patient suffering with smallpox, and the 
contents of the pustule have been suffered to dry on the lancet. Now 
with this lancet you make a single puncture in the arm of a healthy 
person, not previously defended by vaccination or otherwise, and what 
results ? ” 

Now suppose this author, Dr. Simon, had wished to describe, also, the 
effect of a rattlesnake’s bite, he might have begun thus :—You receive 
from a long distance, from Utah or California, a rattlesnake, which 
Linneus calls crotalus, it may be the species horridus or durissus ; 
this dreadful animal has a sacculus of poison at the root of each fang, 
and when he bites, these sacculi pour forth their deadly contents along 
a groove in each fang. Now you permit this animal to bite a horse, for 
an experiment, or perhaps it bites one of you, and what results? In this 
multiplication of useless verbiage, a great amount of time is wasted with- 
out any compensation. 

In a celebrated medical journal, we have this circuitous way of saying 
that a certain medicine was probably useful in rheumatism: the disease 
was cured in eleven days; “and lemon juice, if it was not the prin- 
cipal remedy, certainly exerted an important influence toward the pro- 
duction of that end.” What think you, gentlemen, of producing or 
deading forward an end or a cure? One might suppose that the wri- 
ter was a cobbler, and that he was talking about the producing or the 
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pulling forward of his waxed-end. And then he has lemon-juice mak- 


ing an exertion, and exerting an influence. 

Why should a writer say, “ I had recourse to a medicine,” if he had 
not previously used it in the same disease? This word means a run- 
ning backward. The simple English word to give, is often supplanted 
by the Latin word to exhibit ; that is, to make a show of the medicine. 
A shopkeeper exhibits his goods, a physician gives or orders his medi- 
cine. Celsus took nearly all his ideas from the Greeks, but he did 
not copy their words. I believe he never uses the word exhibere, but’ 
dare et uti. Sometimes he says adhibere, but this does not mean to 
make a show ; moreover, it is pure Latin. His own language was suffi- 
cient for him, except in the mere naming of diseases ; and hence one 
reason that his style and manner are universally approved. 

It is of no little importance that our young author should not practise 
the coining of words. A new idea may require a new word, but old 
ideas will always be most intelligibly introduced by known terms ; hence 
the great English lexicographer, whose head might well be fancied as 
swarming with words, introduced only four in all his writings. His rule 
was, “to admit only such as may supply real deficiencies, such as are 
readily adopted by the genius of our tongue, and incorporate easily with 
our native idiom.” If a little license be granted, how will you define 
its limits? How will you definitely measure: the old vulgar phrase too 
much? A little liberty will prove like moderate drinking, and lead to 
intemperance. If every writer of the present times should coin words 
at his pleasure, and the next generation should adopt them and add to 
them, what odious gibberish would then fill the air! It is told of Sir 
John Mandeville that, when far in northern Asia, with his retinue, their 
words were all frozen before they could be heard, and that, on coming 
south, they were suddenly thawed, and filled the air with their liberated 
voices. fom hardly credit this fact, as the amiable author does not re- 
late it himself, and yet something similar may happen to the jargon of 
the present generation ; while confined to books it may pass without 
much notice, but our successors may find the accumulated vocabulary 
to become a clattering of unmeaning voices, the mere echoes of our 
vanity, and as unintelligible as Sir John’s thawed vocables. 

In the Transactions of the American Medical Association you may 
find some animating specimens of these important additions to our defi- 
cient language. Numerism, soctalism, sensationalism, subjectivity, pro- 
gressionist, therapeutication, truths eliminated, annexes of the heart. A 
writer in vol. iv., p. 59, calls impressions “ intwitively-felt relations,” 
and then inquires, “ Are not all the felt relations based on immediacy 
and intuition, not on representational and transmitted impressions.” Truly, 
if men in high places continue to pour forth such floods of impurity, 
men in low places may well complain ; hence I have ventured to notice 
the subject ; it pertains to self-education, which is our present topic. 
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ACTION OF COD-LIVER OIL. 


BY JAMES TURNBULL, M.D., LIVERPOOL. 


Tue mode in which cod-liver oil acts upon the system is a most in- 
teresting subject for inquiry. It has attracted some attention, but has 
not received all the investigation which its practical importance demands. 
It is not a matter of mere speculative interest; for, if the mode of ac- 
tion were certainly known, such knowledge would form a sure basis for 
further improvements in the treatment of consumption and other diseases. 
Some advance towards a solution of the problem has been gained by the 
discovery of the fact that other animal oils, as well as cod-liver oil, have 
a similar, though none of them an equal, efficacy. Dr. T. Thompson 
found that neats’-foot oil has in some instances no inconsiderable power 
of arresting phthisis ; and he has recorded cases in which it was of very 
decided service. I made a trial of it in a case under my care in the 
Infirmary, but found it more difficult of digestion, and less efficacious 
than cod-liver oil, after substituting which there was a rapid improve- 
ment in. the condition of the patient. Train and spermaceti oils have 
likewise been tried at the Consumption Hospital, and the fact that all 
of them possess some efficacy has been placed beyond dispute: but the 
oils obtained from the livers of fish, especially the cod fish, still stand 
unrivalled in respect to the facility with which they are assimilated by 
the digestive organs, as well as their power of arresting the progress of 
tubercular disease. 

The germ of many discoveries no doubt lies hidden in the researches 
of former ages, which were certainly more fruitful in experimental the- 
rapeutics than the present, which has, however, by turning its inquiries 
into the fields of physiology and pathology, laid a better foundation for 
such researches. It is not unworthy of notice that, nearly a century 
ago, cod-liver oil was recognized as a remedy of no mean value, though 
its efficacy in consumption continued unknown; also that suet dissolved 
in milk was known as a remedial article of diet in consumption in the 
time of Dr. Young. Yet it is strange that two such facts should not 
have been placed together, especially as other kinds of oil and fat had 
been known to have proved serviceable in consumption, and that thns 
the discovery should not have been sooner made of the applicability of 
cod-liver oil to the treatment of tubercular disease. 

Organic chemistry is a rapidly advancing science which must soon 
throw more light upon the modus operandi of this remedy, and Liebeg 
has justly observed, that without a profound knowledge of chemistry and 
natural philosophy, physiology and. medicine will obtain no light to guide 
them in the solution of their most important problems—that is, in the 
investigation of the laws of life, the vital processes and the removal of 
abnormal states of the organism. Now the fact that other oils as well 
as cod-liver oil have the power of controlling phthisis, proves that the 
efficacy of this oil does not depend upon the accidental ingredients— 
the iodine, the bromine, the phosphorus, or the biliary matter, to each of 
which its peculiar action had been attributed, but upon the essential oily 
principles. ‘This leads us to ask what is the composition of oils gene- 
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rally, and of cod-liver oil particularly. Oils and fat are generally com- 
binations of fatty acids with oxide of lipyl, which may be separated in 
the form of glycerine. Lehmann regards them as haloid salts, formed 
by the combination of a haloid base with an organic acid, and he places 
together the oxides of ethyl, methyl, and lipyl, as belonging to the same 
series of compounds. ‘They are also analogous in composition to what 
Gmelin calls ethers of the third class, and acetate of the oxide of methyl, 
one of these, bears a certain degree of analogy in its chemical constitu- 
tion to fats and oils. Again, spermaceti is the cetylate of the oxide of 
cetyl, and the hydrated oxide of cetyl is considered by chemists to be 
closely allied to the alcohols, in fact a species of alcohol. 

Dr. Winkler states that he has lately found that cod-liver oil differs in 
composition from all other oils hitherto used in medicine, in this respect, 
that when saponified with potash it does not yield glycerme, but oxide 
of propyle, a new body which exists in combination with the oleic and 
margaric acids, taking the place of the oxide of lipyl in other oils and 
fats. By means of oxide of lead this body may be separated in a 
higher state of oxidation as propylic acid. By means of ammonia it 
may likewise be converted into an alkaloid propylamine, whieh has also 
been obtained from ergot of rye, from herring brine, and from the de- 
structive distillation of substances containing nitrogen. It thus appears 
that there is a sufficient difference in the chemical composition of cod- 
liver oil to account for its superior efficacy, without attributing it to the ac- 
cidental ingredients it contains. It has been thought not improbable that, 
in the ultimate decomposition of fat and oils in the animal economy, the 
fatty acids are first separated from the base, oxide of lipyl or oxide of 
propyle; and from margaric acid it is known that there is a descending 
series of fatty acids, each of which contains two atoms less of carbo- 
hydrogen than the one above it. As some of these acids are found in 
the animal economy, it is not improbable that the fatty acids are thus 
oxigenated by successive subtractions of a certain number of atoms 
of carbo-hydrogen, until finally reduced to carbonic acid and water ; 
and that after having served various purposes in the nutrition and 
metamorphosis of the tissues, this portion of oils and fat is thus 
finally consumed, furnishing fuel for the support of the important func- 
tion of respiration, and the maintenance of animal heat. With respect 
to the glycerine separated from the fatty acid, it has been thought by 
Dr. Lehmann, that it may be converted into lactic acid, which performs 
an important part in digestion and other processes, and is finally con- 
sumed in the process of respiration, for which purpose the alkaline lac- 
tates, by their affinity for oxygen, are peculiarly adapted. It would 
appear, too, that the oxide of propyle is readily oxidated so as to form 
propylic acid. Oils and fat unquestionably serve other important inter- 
mediate purposes in nutrition, as yet very imperfectly understood ; and 
they are essential to the growth of cells as they form the nuclei; that 
they are however ultimately oxidated and gppoumed in the process of 
respiration, scarcely admits of doubt. 

Lehmann asserts that there are no acute and but few chronic diseases 
in which there is not deficient oxidation, and if we consider how much 
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of our treatment, in most diseases, consists in removing unhealthy se- 
cretions, most of which would not exist at all if the function of respira- 
tion were vigorously performed, we have much reason to believe that 
there is a great amount of truth in this view. This can be clearly shown 
to be true of gout, where deficient oxidation prevents the conversion of 
uric acid into urea, as well as of some other diseases. I am strongly 
disposed to think that deficient oxidation, that completing part of the pro- 
cess of digestion which takes place in the lungs, and consists of excre- 
tion as well as absorption, is one of the great causes of tubercular forma- 
tions, which are more frequently deposited in these organs than in any 
other part of the body. Among the best known causes of tubercular 
phthisis, we find many of the conditions which lessen the activity of the 
respiratory function, such as—depressing passions, grief and anxiety of 
mind, sedentary employments, and above all confinement in prisons ; 
whilst, on the other hand, active out-door exercise, a cheerful state of 
mind, and all those hygienic conditions which promote the free action 
of the atmosphere on the blood, tend to avert this disease. Let it not, 
however, be supposed that I consider deficient oxidation the sole cause, 
as there age facts in relation to other diseases which seem to show that 
it is not so.» There is much reason, however, to believe that imperfect 
digestion, combined with deficient oxidation, or a want of uniformity in 
the action of oxygen on the blood, and through this fluid on the whole 
system, is the main cause. We should likewise observe, that in propor- 
tion as the breathing power of the lungs is impaired by tubercular disease, 
the tendency to further deposit is increased, so that the difficulty the physi- 
cian has in combating the disease is continually increasing with its ad- 
vance. Hence, too, the fact, that tubercular disease affecting the lungs 
is not only more common, but less curable, than when it occurs in any 
other organ. 

Cod-liver oil appears to improve the quality of the blood by increas- 
ing the red corpuscles which are supposed to convey the oxygen from the 
lungs to the tissues of the body: by its attraction for oxygen it would 
appear to increase the energy of the respiratory function, furnishing 
hydro-carbonaceous fuel well suited for this purpose, and thus, as well as 
by suppressing the purulent secretions, it would seem to promote a more 
uniform action of the oxygen on the blood and system. If this view of 
its action be correct, it should lead us to try the effect of other hydro- 
carbonaceous bodies, in the hope of discovering some that may be even 
more efficacious ; and it should lead us to regulate the diet of consump- 
tive patients with special reference to the function of respiration.—Re- 
port on the Treatment of Consumption. 


LECTURES OF M. VALLEIX ON DISPLACEMENTS OF THE UTERUS. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY L. PARKS, JR., M.D. 
NUMBER Vii. 
I po not dwell, gentlemalit upon the diagnosis in this case. In concert 
with M. Danyau, who was good enough to watch the treatment, and of 
whose competency and ability I need not remind you, I was able easily 
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to establish the existence of a complete anteversion. That which inter- 
ests us now, is to know to what cause that anteversion may be attributed. 
The supposition would be evidently improbable that it was caused by 
the parturition, which was followed by more than ten years of perfect 
health. No less difficult would it be to refer it to the first miscarriage, 
succeeding to which the patient experienced only a slight anemia caused 
by the attacks of hemorrhage which followed. Besides, after the first 
abortion, there elapsed two years without the occurrence of the slightest 
symptom of displacement. But, after the second. miscarriage, there was 
a different state of things. We now see the patient keeping the bed 
six months, and when she rises she experiences pains in the loins, drag- 
ging sensations in the groins, feelings of weight in the pelvis, &c., all 
these symptoms augmenting during walking. The frequent desire of 
micturition did not occur, but that symptom has been found absent 
several times, and is quite possible in a case of anteversion where the 
uterus is not very heavy and has retained sufficient mobility. 

It may be questioned whether the displacement was produced at the 
time of the abortion, pr not till six mouths after, when the patient at- 
tempted to walk. As it was not till the latter period that the pains and 
dragging sensations made themselves felt, it is suppose conse- 
quence of the vertical posture, the displacement which prowg@bly existed 
before, manifested itself then, for the first time, by its appropriate 
symptoms, 

I would call your attention, in passing, to the treatment. The pre- 
sence of the instrument for twenty-four hours was sufficient for the re- 
placement of the body of the uterus. Later, I applied it anew to re- 
place the cervix, although [ should now question if this new application 
was indispensable. The observation of subsequent cases has led me to 
believe that it might, perhaps, have been omitted, and that we might, 
after a certain length of time, and after the complete disappearance of 
the engorgement, have seen the cervix return spontaneously to its nor- 
mal situation. 

It has been thought that anteversion often produced miscarriage—a 
question to which I shall revert, at a future time, in speaking of displace- 
ments in general. In the case under consideration, you have seen, from 
the order of succession of the symptoms, that it was the miscarriage 
which produced the anteversion. 

The cases which I have analyzed do not prove that parturition in very 
young women, produces anteversion more easily than at a more advanced 
age. ‘Two only of our patients have borne children while very young. 
In one, it is true, the displacement took place a short time after la- 
bor, but in the other (Case II.) whose first labor occurred at the age 
of 17, it was only after two subsequent abortions and, at the expiration 
of eleven years, that the displacement manifested itself. 

In our 18 cases, the first symptoms due to the anteversion followed, 13 
times, so closely upon the labor, or the miscarriage, that we cannot attribute 
them to any other cause. Twice it was impossible for us to ascertain 
exactly at what epoch these first symptoms appeared. ‘Three times they 
showed themselves fan epoch too distant from that of child-bearing to 
enable us to attribute them to that. 
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Violent Efforts—Falls.—In one of the three Jast-mentioned cases the 
real cause of the disease escapes us. But in the two other cases there 
had been an evident cause, since violent exertion or falls, followed rapidly 
by the manifestation of the disease, fully account for its occurrence. In 
no case of this kind has the cause been followed by the effect more 
rapidly than in a woman treated by me at the “ Hépital Beaujon.” The 
record of her case I here give you. 

Case IL.—M. E., xt. 37—cook—entered the Hospital April 16th, 
1851. She is of a robust constitution, of high stature, has considerable 
*embonpoint,” a florid complexion, and good muscular development. 
She never has had any severe disease. 

Menstruation commenced at the age of 13 years—scanty, and attend- 
ed with variations due to hygienic circumstances. At 22 years she met 
with a fall, after which leucorrhcea set in, and continued till her 34th year. 
At 32 she bore a child, the labor being severe, and lasting 15 hours, but 
being followed by no bad symptoms. A year after this childbirth, mak- 
ing an effort to raise a bed (four years having intervened between this event 
and the time the record of her case commences), she immediately felt in 
the left hypochondrium a species of crackling, together with pains in the 

groin. Ssymptoms redoubled during walking, or defecation, and 
continued Ometne increase till 1850—the epoch at which I received this 
woman under my care at the “ Hépital Sainte-Marguerite.” I then as- 
certained the existence of an anteversion, and not yet being acquainted 
with the treatment of Prof. Simpson, I had recourse to an instrument 
devised by M. Meyer, of Berlin. It consisted of a sponge supported 
by a whalebone stem. The sponge introduced into the vagina behind 
the cervix pushed it forward so as to raise the uterus, whilst the whale- 
bone handle, forming a spring, was bent over on the abdomen where it 
was maintained by a girdle. This instrument, though very defective, 
brought about a slight amelioration, and the leucorrhcea disappeared. 

But in 1851, after having had two falls upon the nates in one week, 
the patient sought me, at the “ Hépital Beaujon,” the 16th of April. 
The menses were fifteen days behind their time. The leucorrheea, the 
pains and the constipation had returned. By the “ toucher,” the specu- 
lum, and the sound, I ascertained the existence of anteversion. The 
uterus was easily brought into place after three days of preparation by 
means of the sound. The pessary with the immovable stem was ap- 
plied without difficulty the 2Ist of April. It was allowed to remain 
only four days, on account of an abundant menstrual discharge. Re- 
placed the 3d of May, it was thrown out of place at the end of nine 
days, in consequence of a movement of the patient, when a notable 
amelioration was at this early period ascertained in the position of the 
uterus, which, however, had not yet been completely brought into its 
normal direction. The 16th, re-placed anew, it was removed the 20th, 
the patient complaining of griping pains in the uterus. These pains 
preceded by three days the appearance of an abundant menstrual flow, 
which lasted five days, whilst ordinarily their duration was from one to 
two days. From this time forward the uterus remained in place, and the 
symptoms after having persisted for a time soon cedilid completely. The 
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5th of June the patient was able to leave the Hospital. I saw her again 
the 6th of July, the 8th of September, and the 7th of October, and, 
although she was engaged in a laborious occupation, the displacement 
never returned. The 7th of October, I found, however, the uterus in- 
clined forward, some pains and feeling of weight having been felt since 
a fall the day before. But one of the former pupils of the Hospital, M. 
Leclerc, visited the patient, and told me in the month of February last, 
that all had disappeared, under the influence chiefly of some laxa- 
tive pills. 

You will permit me, gentlemen, not to discuss the diagnosis in this 
case, since I cite it to you only to show the influence of the violent 
effort, and the succeeding falls, as causes of the malady. You must 
have remarked, in fact, that immediately afterwards the patient experi- 
enced the first symptoms, and that from that time to the commencement of 
our treatment, they were only temporarily amended, and this after the 
employment of a process of re-placement from which I obtained for 
her but a transient amelioration. You see, on the contrary, how much 
more substantial was the cure obtained by means of the uterine pessary, 
since a very violent fall was not‘sufficient to re-produge entirely the an- 
teversion, and the slight inclination which was discovered taneously 
disappeared. 

Summary.—In summing up what has been taught us by a careful 
analysis of our cases, we see, gentlemen, that among the principal causes 
of anteversion are labor at the full term, and miscarriage ; since in the great 
majority of the cases, one or the other preceded by a very short time 
the appearance of the first symptoms. It has not been demonstrated to 
us that a painful and severe labor has had more influence than ordinary 

arturition. We may add that to this cause is joined the existence of a 
ymphatic temperament, the predominant elements of which we have 
found, either alone or united to those of the nervous temperament, in 
two thirds of the cases (12—18). Does this temperament act as a 
predisposing cause, by opposing the prompt return of the uterus to its 
original size after Jabor, and, by consequence, facilitating its displace- 
ment under the influence of the slightest cause? This is a question 
which it is fair to ask, but which for the moment cannot be completely 
elucidated. 

Not any of our 21 patients had attained the critical age. We have 
met with some other displacements after this age, but not a single an- 
teversion. 

Neither have I found a case in which the affection was.produced b 
tumors, or adhesions existing in the neighborhood of the uterus. In all 
the cases, the organ had preserved sufficient mobility. 

When M. Ameline ranges constipation among the causes of antever- 
sion, he seems to have taken the effect for the cause. For, even in the 

_cases cited by him, that symptom had not shown itself till after the com- 
mencement of the uterine affection. 

Can the liver and spleen in a state of hypertrophy press down the 
intestines in such a manner, and to such a degree upon the uterus, as 
to cause it to deviate from its position? M. Ameline thinks so from a 
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case cited by Morgagni (Let. 46, § 16). But, in relation to this isolated 
fact in science, we have no other information than that furnished by the. 
autopsy. ‘There was fqund in the vagina a wooden ring covered with 
incrustations—a clumsy species of pessary which had been employed to 
support the uterus, and I ask myself if it was not by the unskilful intro- 
duction of this ring itself that the displacement was produced. 

M. Rayer met with a case of anteversion (cited by M. Ameline) 
after a peritonitis, What was the influence of this peritonitis? Did 
it produce adhesions? Details are wanting.—Can the engorgement of 
the anterior walls occasion an anteversion of the uterus? It is not im- 
possible that it might, since it would render the uterus heavier in front. 
But, in the case cited by Levat, was the engorgement anterior or 
posterior ? 

- Murat and M. Patissiér (Diction. des Sciences Méd.) report a case 
of anteversion, which they believe to have been caused by a cancer of 
the uterus. But, here again, did the cancer precede or follow the ante- 
version? ‘This is a point on which we have not sufficient information, 
and you see how difficult it is to arrive at a solution of these questions, 
with ‘the facts cited by authors who have not undertaken carefully to 
note everythi 

Among thelinses given by authors we see parturition still predomi- 
nate. In 5 cases out of the 18 contained in the thesis of M. Ameline, 
it is said that the women have had previous labors. With regard to the 
remainder no mention is made, either on the positive or negative side. 
Examining the other cases collected by M. Ameline, we find, in one 
case, that a sudden effort was immediately followed by the first symp- 
toms ; in a second case, borrowed from Mme. Legrand, the displace- 
ment was referable to a fall twenty-four hours after delivery ; and, in a 
third case, for which the above-mentioned writer was indebted also to 
Mme. Legrand, it was assignable to adhesions of the cervix to the pos- 
terior wall of the vagina—adhesions which were seen and felt, so that 
their existence is incontestable. But, as much cannot be said in re- 
Jation to a case borrowed from Mme. Boivin, in which the anteversion 
was believed to have been occasioned by adhesions of the anterior wall 
of the body to the neighboring organs, from the fact that in the attempt 
to re-place the uterus, pain was developed in the right groin. .We know, 
in fact, that this manceuvre may produce pain, without the existence of 
adhesions, and I could cite to you a case of retroversion, in which, though 
the uterus was very mobile, there was pain in the left groin when it was 
returned to its place. If this pain had been produced by traction upon 
adhesions, it ought to have manifested itself, in this case, in the direction 
of the sacrum. 

We see, then, that the assertions of authors confirm the results at 
which we have arrived by the examination of our cases, and that even 
after considering the cases cited by them, we may fairly entertain doubts 
as to the real influence of certain causes, the existence of which we 
have never recognized in our patients. To sum up, if we unite the 
cases capable of serving us, in the study of the causes of the affection 
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under consideration, to those collected by myself, we have 31 cases ; 
among which we find, 
18 times, the unquestionable influence of parturition. 
2 “ doubtful “ 
In 4 the cause was a jar—fall—effort—once occurring after delivery. 
1 it was the bulk of the liver and spleen (doubtful). 


1 “ engorgement of the anterior wall, “ 

1 “ cancer 

1 “ peritonitis 

1 “ presumed adhesion of the body of the uterus. 

1 “ adhesion of the cervix to the posterior wall (real cause 


fully established). 
1 “ completely unknown (Case I.). 


GALVANISM IN ACCIDENTS FROM LIGHTNING. 
To the Editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 


Sir,—lf you think the following sketch of sufficient value for publica- 
tion in the Journal, you will please insert it. - . 

I was called June QIst, to see a girl about 8 years of age, who 
had been struck by lightning. She was standing near a window during 
a thunder shower in the vicinity. The electric fluid came down on the 
outside of the window case, demolishing it entirely, passed through the 
side of the house, and then divided into two parts. One portion passed 
through a cupboard, demolishing its contents ; the other passed to the 
neck and through the body of the child. She was prostrated, and to all 
appearance dead. Cold water was thrown on her, and a kind of gasp- 
ing respiration produced ; but at the time of my arrival, some forty mi- 
nutes after the shock had been received, the intervals between the efforts 
at respiration had become so long that each one appeared to be the last. 
The body was cold; no pulse; precordial region still, and only the 
slightest cardiac impulse to be heard. In this state of things, I applied 
a powerful galvanic current along the dorsal vertebrae, also warmth and 
friction to all parts of the body. As soon as the galvanic current passed 
along her back, respiration and the heart’s action improved at once. 
After the application had lasted for ten minutes, and respiration was in 
a good degree established, I discontinued the galvanism, when | found 
the respiration returning to its gasping stage, again attended with rattling 
in the throat, and complete relaxation. 1 again applied the galvanic 
current, and continued it with slight intermissions for an hour or more, 
when she became able to swallow, though it could hardly be called vol- 
untary. A stimulant was given, which provoked vomiting. After this 
there was some trouble in removing the congestion which had taken 
place, and in establishing proper nervous action in the lungs, also in the 
kidneys and bowels; but emetics, blisters, nitre and turpentine, with 
stimulating liniments, completed the treatment. In fact, after re-action 
was established, the case was amenable to ordinary measures, although 
it was necessary to keep in mind the exciting cause, 
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The thought naturally suggested is, whether lightning produces death 
by asphyxia, or by overpowering the nervous system and rendering it 
insensible to its own proper stimulus. This case would seem to prove 
the latter to be the fact. I should apply galvanism in all cases of ap- 
parent death by lightning, unless more than an hour had elapsed after 
respiration had ceased, and especially if circulation is dependent on 
respiration. T. G. Simpson. 

Hampstead, N. H., June 30, 1853. 


THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, JULY 6, 1853. 


Medical Education.—Dr. Samuel Jackson’s discourse before the Phila- 
delphia County Medical Society, in Dec. 1852, is one of the best medico- 
literary productions we have read for many a day. It is terse, full of 
sparkling thoughts, wise suggestions, and historical memoranda ; and writ- 
ten very much.ia the style of Dr. Rush. If medical orators would oftener 
leave out the physic from their addresses, audiences would be better pleas- 
ed with their performances. Anecdotal relations, illustrative of character, 
and the processes by which the lowly and humble rose to distinction and 
usefulness, never fail to be both interesting and instructive. We have 
given on a previous page of to-day’s Journal, an extract from this address, 
which appeared suitable for a separate article; but we cannot forbear, in 
connection with these remarks, from drawing still further upon so rich a 
treasury of sound wisdom and experience. ‘ The great business of the 
young doctor’s life,” says Dr. J., “is to study the interminable book of 
nature in health, sickness and death ; hence his first object ought to be a 
frequent visiting of the sick. Let him not run away to Europe, but 
rather let him apply his learning to the more simple diseases of his own 
country, to those which he hopes to treat all the days of his life. Though 
he may thus see a less variety, he will certainly see more than he can 
faithfully study. After he has practised some years, and acquired some 
fixed and definite knowledge, he may visit foreign countries with some ad- 
vantage. As the fortune of getting into a hospital can happen to few, he 
must seek for patients among the poor, laboring day and night among 
them. Their diseases are generally more simple than those of the luxu- 
rious and idle, hence they are better adapted to his inexperinced mind. 
Their doors will be open to him night and day, so that he can visit them 
more frequently than he can the rich; they will give him a hearty wel- 
come at any hour, from sunrise to sunrise again. Let him be careful to 
conduct himself with the same punctilious respect that he would show to 
his equals. This is required not only by morality, and by all the obliga- 
tions of a gentleman, but by mere selfishness also; for if he indulge here 
in a careless bearing, this will become habitual, and he will carry it with 
him among his superiors ; unless, indeed, he be a great actor, or what is 
etymologically and essentially the same thing, a hypocrite. But the poor 
are entitled to our respect, for it is only God who knows whether they are 
not better than their doctor. They are entitled to our gratitude, also, for 
they are the humble steps to higher ranks and to a lucrative practice. If 
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we find them sometimes troublesome and presumptuous, let us take this as 
a trial of our patience and of our power of resisting temptation, as pre- 
paratory to the same trials in the higher walks of life. Remember that 
the poor have many grievous burdens to bear, of which the rich can form 
no just estimation. A lady of high rank, walking with Napoleon in St. 
Helena, reproved her porter sharply for crossing her path; the great man 
said to her, in the kindest manner, ‘* Madam, have regard to the burden.” 
Let our young doctor have regard to the burdens of the poor, and consider 
whether, if he were in their place, he would conduct himself better than 
they. I have descanted a little on this subject, because it pertains to self- 
education, and because he that neglects it will find, to his sorrow, that he 
has indeed had a fool for his master.” 


Disuse of Pork among the Shakers.—For many years past, the Shakers 
of Massachusetts, and perhaps those of other States, have wholly aban- 
doned swine-raising, although an acknowledged source of profit to farmers 
like themselves. Some very wise men may be found among those excel- 
Jent agricultural broad-brims, who on many subjects, supposed to require 
the exercise of very elevated intellectual endowments, exhibit powers and 
acquirements which would command respect in any society. ‘They make 
no display of their knowledge beyond turning it to a practical account on 
their own industrial territories. In medicine, there are individuals among 
them who are vigilant students, and prescribe, when occasion requires, 
with a clear understanding of the symptoms, and the value of the medi- 
cines they may give. Their village health is proverbial. They seem 
scarcely liable to the prevailing maladies in their vicinity; and in re- 
spect to this general immunity from disease, and the consequent length of 
days, clearly exhibit the advantages of habitual cleanliness, temperance, 
simplicity of diet, pure air, and an approving conscience. The Shakers 
have, from the organization of their Societies, been remarkable for their 
sanatory measures. Pork is not eaten by them, because they find satis- 
factory evidence that the flesh of domesticated swine is more or less dis- 
eased; and they naturally suppose that injury must follow the use of it as 
an article of human food. A statement was recently made to us by a pro- 
minent Shaker, connected with this subject, which may be deserving of 
further consideration. He says that the children in his community never 
had measles, and, stranger still, they could not take the disorder. A few 
weeks since, an experiment was instituted which confirmed the truth of 
this alleged immunity. In order that the disease might be contracted b 
their children while young, upon the supposition that they were destined, 
of course, to undergo that specific suffering, as others did, they were sent 
to see some children “among the world’s folks” who were then sick with 
measles. But the little Shakers did not imbibe the sickness, having remain- 
ed perfectly well ever since. The reason given by the Shakers them- 
selves, why their children did not contract rubeola in this case, and why 
they are not liable to its invasion, is that they have never eaten pork. 
Whether this be the only cause, or whether it be the effect of the general 
hygienic regulations of their community, we will not undertake to decide, 
but leave the subject for the consideration of others. 


American Physicians in Europe.—An exclamation of surprise is not 
unfrequently expressed, that so many medical gentlemen should leave their 
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business the present season, to study in the hospitals of the Old World. 
It is true that an immense representation from the States is distributed all 
over Europe. Some of them may devote themselves exclusively to the 
study of cases in the hospitals of London and Paris; but we think the 
number of such is small. We have invariably maintained that as many 
anomalous and instructive cases in medicine and operative surgery occur 
in. our own large cities, in proportion to the population, as may be found 
in the old hospitals of Great Britain, France or Germany. Yet this going 
abroad has a wonderfully good influence upon most men, enlarging their 
powers of contemplation and thought. A tour of a single month, in sur- 
veying the magnificent scenery of Switzerland, or the architectural ruins of 
Italy, convinces Americans that we are not quite so far advanced in all the 
accompaniments of civilization, as is sometimes imagined. The fact can- 
not be concealed, that Europe is an extensive field for exploration, where 
the arts, ages upon ages before the continent of America was discovered, 
had reached a high degree of perfection. To see men and things, also, 
under different political aspects, is worth all the discomforts of a voyage, 
because it furnishes such an abundance of material for after-life reflection. 
Further; it strengthens in an American the love of his own country. 
Despotism is felt there, and political liberty is enjoyed here. Physicians 
can better comprehend the value of their own social, literary, scientific and 
political privileges, by a jaunt through the misgoverned kingdoms of con- 
tinental Europe. While it liberalizes and enlarges the sphere of thought, 
such a trip likewise furnishes each visiter with something to bring back, 
that must, as a natural consequence, radiating from the domicile of each 
returned traveller, have a beneficial influence upon the society in which he 
moves. Physicians, we repeat, need not offer as an apology, that they 
wish to pursue their professional studies with the superior advantages 
which may be found abroad. They are variously improved in other re- 
spects by a tour, and therefore we are a firm advocate for seasons of re- 
laxation from the routine of professional drudgery. Going to Europe is 
worth more than it costs, especially to the laborious practitioner of medi- 
cine. 


Beards.—It would be quite ridiculous to write upon the physiology of 
the beard. » Whether it is best to shave it off or permit it to grow, are 
questions that have been discussed till few would trouble themselves to 
read,twenty lines upon the subject, with an expectation of being enlight- 
ened. There is no getting away from one point, viz., that nature has not 
taken a hint from civilized man, who crops it close to the skin, but she 
still persists in starting a crop on the faces of a majority of men of all 
countries and climates. One permits his beard to twist, mat and curl, to 
the discomfort of his neighbor, who estimates neatness and refinement ac- 
cording-to the skill of the barber. Throughout continental Europe, and 
over Asia and Africa, the beard is rarely mutilated, and those who wear it 
are strangers to the throat diseases familiar to us in this part of the world. 
A disposition to ape the appearance and manners of beard-wearers abroad, 
leads certain fashionable aspirants in society among us to cultivate a growth 
quite disproportioned to their age and physical development, while a few, 
from a freak of oddity, and others through a fanatical whim, permit their’s 
to grow. till it resembles the antique Dutch drawings of the patriarchs. 
We beg td commend to the attention of physicians, in their circuits of 
practice, the inquiry whether any thing is gained for health by not shaving. 
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Each town and village will furnish abundant materials for ascertaining 
whether there is any thing saved or lost to the health of individuals, by 
permitting their beard to thrive undisturbed. + 


Copper, a preventive of Cholera.—The writer of a long article in the 
Journal dela Société Gallicane, M. Escallier, labors to prove that in many, 
if not all, of the large manufacturing establishments of the metals in 
France, but more particularly in the copper foundries, the operatives suf- 
fered but slightly from invasions of cholera. It is a singular historical 
fact, that in 1849, in a body of one thousand steel workers, only four at 
most died of cholera. An active inquiry into the condition of mechanics 
in all the various trades, brought to light very curious facts in regard to 
the progress of the epidemic among them. But the copper-smiths suffered 
less than any. Notwithstanding their dissolute habits, in Paris, out of 
thirteen hundred in one foundry, there were only eight deaths during the’ _ 


prevalence of the cholera in that season. Observations made on this class ~ ~ 


of men at [mpy, Romilly, Villedieu, Falen, and in the copper regions of 
Siberia, seem to establish the fact that copper, in some manner at present 
unknown, protects from attacks of spasmodic cholera. Detailed reports 
might be cited, abounding in statistical minutiz, collected by responsible 
medical inquirers, to substantiate these statements. It devolves upon phy-~ 
sicians to ascertain in what manner this immunity is secured by that metal. 
In the vicinity of Lake Superior, should that active copper mining region — 
ever be invaded by the Asiatic scourge, which extended itself to Upper 
Mississippi a few years ago, an opportunity would present for testing the 
effects of a cuperous cordon ona scale far surpassing in magnitude any 
that has been presented in Europe. &® 


Surgeons Protected by Contract.—-A significant piece of intelligence is 
circulating, viz., that Dr. Josiah Crosby, an eminent surgeon of Manches- 
ter, N. H., refused to dress a fractured limb, the other day, unless the pa-' 
tient would place himself under bonds not to prosecute in the event the 
limb should not be perfect. This is the only safe course for surgeons. 
The rage for obtaining money from surgeons in unsuccessful cases, is only 
paralleled by the suits against railroad companies. Juries invariably as- 
sess heavy damages against both, whenever an opportunity occurs. A 
professor of surgery in one of the oldest and most respectable Schools of 
medicine in New England, has recently, as we have before mentioned, 
been assessed eight hundred dollars by a jury, for alleged mal-practicé. 
Similar cases are of late becoming so common, that blank forms of bonds 
should be kept on sale, ready to be executed before a Justice of the Peace, 
whenever an individual sends for a surgeon. ; 


Transactions of the American Medical Association.—Dr. Condie, the 
Treasurer, has issued a circular, giving the following prices of the forth- 
coming volume; viz., $5 fora single copy, and two copies for $9. Six co- 
act to institutions and associations, $25; and twenty-five copies for $75. 

olumes 5 and 6 may be had, by addressing the Treasurer at Philadelphia, 
for $8. Intimations are given that the next volume, now in preparation, 
will be of a high order. Colored illustrations will add much to its value. 
Delegates to the late meeting in New York, throughout the States, are 
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expected, according to a resolve, to assist in procuring subscribers to the 
Transactions. To defray the cost of publication, $1,500 will be wanted 
more than has yet been received. 


Practice without Medicine.—B. F. Bowers, M.D., the physician of what 
is called, in the city of New York, a Half-Protestant Asylum, has publish- 
ed a report of his doings for ten years, which is principally curious on ac- 
count of the fact that medicine appears to have been wholly eschewed in 
the institution. By his own showing, he has done next to nothing, and 
consequently should have been paid accordingly, if at all. The following 
is a detached paragraph from his account of the medical administration of 
the charity.—** There has been no blood-letting in any form, venesection, 
bleeding, nor cupping; no emetic, nor cathartic nor blister; not a grain of 
calomel nor opium; not a drop of laudanum nor paregoric has been used, 
and not more than half a pint of castor oil. The eight gallon jug that 
used to be filled with castor oil, is now used for lamp oil, and the old me- 
dicine closet is converted into a wardrobe.” Perhaps Dr. Bowers belongs 
to the expectant school. If so, his organ of hope in the resources of na- 
ture, to meet all contingencies in the various phases of disease, must have 
been large and actively exerted. At any rate, his honesty is commendable 
in not attributing his success to sugar pills and other useless infinitesimals. 


Homeopathy in England.—Besides three Homeopathic Societies, em- 
bracing a large number of members, there is an annual Congress held by 
the new School of practitioners in England, which this year is to meet in 
the city of Manchester. In London there is a Hahnemann Hospital with 
forty beds; the Londom Homeopathic Hospital with thirty; and the Man- 
chester Homeopathic Hospital with twenty beds. There are also many 
dispensaries under their exclusive charge. As instrumentalities for pro- 
pagating their doctrines, there are seven Homeopathic Journals, spiritedly 
conducted. 


Butter a Substitute for Cod-Liver Oil.—Cod-liver oil is an aliment 
which restores and reconstitutes the tissues; in a word, it is an analeptic 
medicine, by the aid of which the disorganizing action of tubercle is com- 
bated. The only inconvenience attending its use is that it is sometimes 
difficult of digestion. In this case, M. Trousseau substitutes, with advan- 
tage for it, the following compound: ‘“ Fresh butter, Ziv. ; iodide of potas- 
sium, gr. 3; bromide of potassium, gr. iij.; common salt, 3ss. This but- 
. is eaten during the day on very thin slices of bread.—Dublin Med. 

Tess. 


A New Remedy for Warts.—A French writer states, in the “ Bulletin 
de Thérapeutique,” that he has observed that the use of a teaspoonful of 
carbonate of magnesia, morning and night, for a few weeks, was generally 
attended with the disappearance of the warts on the fingers. Whether this 
is to be regarded as an effect rather than a coincidence, seems to be ques- 
tionable. Warts will often fall off after having existed a certain length of 
time ; hence the success of the incantations and other witcheries resorted 
to by certain “wart curers.” One of the most prompt applications we 
have tried is the tincture of iodine. By putting a drop of this upon the 
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wart once a day, it will generally fall off in a week. Lunar caustic, nitric 
acid, potash, &c. will often succeed very well, but are apt, if incautiously 
applied, to occasion some inflammation and pain.—Southern Med. and 
Surg. Journal. 


Medical Miscellany.—Havana is unusually sickly the present season; 
many seamen from the United States have died there.—Sulphuric acid is 
represented, on authority, to be a speedy remedy for dysentery, but neither 
the doses or manner of administration are given.—A committee of the 
Homeopathic Medical Society of the State of New York, have reported 
in favor of founding a Homeopathic College. Their language runs thus: 
«We have the funds for its substantial foundation, and the men for the 
supply of its respective chairs.”—Samuel Rice of Langdon, N. H., re- 
cently died at the age of 104 years.—Mrs. Jane Pushee died at Antigonish, 
N.S., May 5th, aged 105 years, leaving 157 descendants.—A man known 
as Dr. Watts, was mulcted in a sum of $1,100 damages in New York, for 
injury inflicted on a patient by giving Watt's Nervous Antidote.—A Cin- 
cinnati druggist recently, while asleep, swallowed a gold plate, upon which 
false teeth had been inserted. The plate lodged a short distance below his 
palate, and will neither go up or down. It causes him great pain, and it 
is feared that lockjaw will ensue.—Dr. Wieser, of Pennsylvania, has been 
arrested for attempting to bribe somebody, in a railroad matter.—Watering 
places are rapidly filling up.—Dr. Burnett’s translation of a great work 
from the German, on Pathological Anatomy, is in press by Gould & Lin- 
coln, of Boston. Dr. Noyes’s translation of a volume on the same subject, 
is nearly cownpleted.—Dr. William H. Van Buren, Professor of Anatomy 
in the University Medical College, has been chosen Surgeon to the New 
York Hospital, in the place of Dr. A. C. Post.—Dr. Alexander F. Vaché 
has been nominated as Physician of the Marine Hospital at Staten Island, 
N. Y., an office abolished two or three years since, and recently restored 
by the legislature of the State.-—Dr. Arthur P. Hayne has received the 
appointment of Special Examiner of drugs, medicines, chemicals, &c. at 
the port of Charleston, S.C. The office had been for some time past filled 
by Dr. F. M. Robertson.—* Kindness,” says Dr. T’schallener, “ is the basis 
of the proper management of the insane. It is my right hand, as earneste 
ness and severity are my left.” 


To CorresponpEeNtTs.—Dr. Cartwright’s account of a ‘* Decisive Experiment,” and Dr. 
Miner’s remarks on Concentrated Medical Agents, have been received. 


Marriep,—At Brockett’s Bridge, N. Y., Edw. S. Walker, M.D., to Miss Mary Grant.— 
Z Snow, M.D., of Randolph, to Miss M. A. Crane-—Samuel D. Moses, M.D., of Sumner Co., 
Tenn., to Miss S. A. Arnold, 


Diep,—At Philadelphia, Nathaniel Chapman, M.D., long known as an eminent professor in the 
University of Pennsylvania, and one .of the most distinguished of the medical profession in the 
United States. He died on Friday of last week. A biographical memoir will doubtless soon be 
given of him. 


Deaths in Boston for the week ending Saturday noon, July 2d, 54. Males, 33—females, 21. 
Accidental, 2—apoplexy, 1—~inflammation of the brain, 1—congestion of the brain, 1—burns and 
sealds, |—cousumption, 9—cholera infautum, |—croup, 1—dropsy, 2—dropsy in the head, 2—~ 
drowned, 2—infautile diseases, 3—puerperal, 2—epilepsy, 1—erysipelas, 1—fever, 1—typhoid fe- 
ver, 2—scarlet fever, 3—hooping cough, 1—hemagrhage, 1—«disease of the heart, |—inflammation 
of the lungs, 3—marasmus, 4—measles, ]1—disease of the stomach, 1—suicide, 1—teethi _ 
unknown, 3—worms, |. 

Under 5 years, 25—between 5 and 20 years, 7—hetween 20 and 40 years, 18—-between 
60 years, 3—over 60 years, 1. Born in the United States, 45—Ireland, 9. 

The above includes 5 deaths at the City Instiwtions, 


- 
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Singular Case of Foreign Substances in the Intestinal Canal. By D. 
Hayes Acnew, M.D., Philadelphia.—The following case I am induced 
to report from its very singular character: On examining the body of 
an individual who, I believe, labored under some mental alienation during 
life, my attention was afftacted to an adhesion between the parietal and 
visceral layer of peritoneum over the cecum, upon the separation of which 
a small opening was perceived through the walls of the intestine, dis- 
closing a dark-looking substance, which, upon examination, proved to be a 
large mass of straw, little less than an ordinary-sized fist, and firmiy im- 
pacted in all the space below the ileo-cecal valve. Noticing the trans- 
verse colon very much distended, an incision was made into its cavity, 
where were found a pair of suspenders, three rollers, and a quantity of 
thread, interwoven with one another. The webbing, which evidently was 
his suspenders, exceeded one and a quarter inches in breadth, and must be 
several feet in length, inasmuch as it extended through -the ascending, 
transverse, and a portion of the descending colon, and doubled in several 
places upon itself. The rollers were of ordinary muslin, over one inch in 
width and the same in diameter, but which must have been of much 
greater size when swallowed, as they had in their progress along the in- 
testines, become unrolled, leaving long ends which were encased within 
layers of feculent matter. The peritonitis, which no doubt had been the 
principal cause of death, was not, however, produced by the escape of 
any intestinal matter into the serous cavity, no such discharge having oc- 
curred. The opening into the cecum only presented itself after the re- 
flected layer of the p@ritoneum was separated therefrom. Had life been 
prolonged, it is highly probable that the ulceration would have extended 
through the walls of the abdomen, and the cecal contents passed out by 
this artificial route.-—Philad. Med. Examiner. 


Health of London during the Week ending May 21.—In the week that 
ended last Saturday, the deaths registered in London numbered 1098, be- 
ing nearly the same amount as in the previous week. In the ten corres- 
ponding weeks of the years 1843-52 the average number was 900, which, 
if raised in proportion to increase of population during that period and up 
to the present time, will give a mortality for last week of 990. Hence it 
appears that the actual number of deaths last week exceeds the estimated 
amount by 108. Fatal cases arising from diseases of the respiratory or- 
gans continue to decline, but they still exhibit an excess above those of 
corresponding weeks, for last week they were 174, while the corrected 
average is only 131. Phthisis destroyed 152 lives, hooping cough 65, 
The weekly temperature rose 10 deg., and an increase in diarrhea is the 
immediate result; this complaint was fatal in 18 and 28 cases in the last 


two weeks. Typhus in the same time declined from 71 to 58.—London 
Lancet, May 28. 


Pounded Ice mixed with Linseed Meal as a Topical Application in Cases 
of Febrile Tympanitis.—M. Sandras, of Paris, has of late been using the 
above-mentioned application in cases of fever connected with much abdo- 
minal heat and tympanitis. These. symptoms were in some cases so in- 
tense that the ice melted in fifteen minutes. But as improvement was 
olfined, it was more than two hours in melting. M. Sandras also used 
the same cataplasms with much success in the case of a boy affected with 
severe glossitis and considerable edema of the sublingual and submaxillary 
textures. Great discrimination is necessary in the use of these remedies. 
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